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Summary 

The sudden catastrophic failure of the 1-5 Interstate System bridge in Washington State on May 
23, 2013, has raised policy concerns in Congress regarding the condition of the nation’s 
transportation infrastructure in general, and in particular the federal role in funding, building, 
maintaining, and ensuring the safety of roads and especially bridges in the United States. 

Of the 607,000 public road bridges, about 67,000 (11%) were classified as structurally deficient 
in 2012, and another 85,000 (14%) were classified as functionally obsolete. This is less than half 
the number classified as structurally deficient in 1990 and 16% less than were classified as 
functionally obsolete. Structurally deficient and functionally obsolete bridges are not necessarily 
unsafe. Nonetheless, public concern about bridge safety in the wake of the 1-5 bridge collapse 
raises the policy question of how quickly these bridges should be replaced or improved. At 
current annual spending levels, the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA) estimates that the 
bridge investment backlog (in dollar terms) would be reduced by 11% by 2028. Reducing the 
backlog to near zero during the same period is estimated to require an annual spending rate 
roughly 60% higher than recent levels. 

The most recent highway bill, the Moving Ahead for Progress in the 21 st Century Act (MAP-21; 
P.L. 112-141), eliminated the former Highway Bridge Program, which distributed federal money 
specifically for bridge improvements. States may use funds received under two major FHWA 
programs, the National Highway Performance Program and the Surface Transportation Program, 
for bridge repairs or construction, but the decision about how much of its funding to devote to 
bridges rather than roadway needs is up to each state. FHWA enforces certain planning 
requirements and performance standards established in MAP-21, but it does not make the 
determination as to which bridges should benefit from federal funding. 

Congressional issues regarding the nation’s highway bridge infrastructure include the following: 

• Given the steady decline in the number of structurally deficient bridges during 
recent decades, should Congress take action to accelerate the improvement of the 
remaining deficient bridges? 

• If Congress wishes to accelerate the reduction in the number of deficient bridges 
under MAP-2 1 , what can it do to encourage the states to spend more of their 
federal funds on their deficient bridges? 

• Given the context of large projected shortfalls in highway trust fund revenues 
relative to spending, should Congress encourage increased spending on highway 
bridges through increased use of tolling and public private partnerships (PPPs)? 

• Should Congress consider legislation to redirect spending away from off-system 
bridges to more heavily used bridges on the designated federal-aid highways? 

• Congressional oversight of bridge conditions could be complicated by the 
absence of a freestanding program. How quickly can FHWA develop the MAP- 
21 performance measures to report to Congress on progress on bridge 
conditions? 

A brief CRS video on this subject may be viewed at http://www.crs.gov/video/detail.aspx? 
PRODCODE=WVB00009&Source=search. 
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Background 

The United States has approximately 607,000 bridges on public roads subject to the National 
Bridge Inspection Standards mandated by Congress. 1 About 48% of these bridges are owned by 
state governments and 50% by local governments. State governments generally own the larger 
and more heavily traveled bridges, such as those on the Interstate Highway system. Only 1.5% of 
highway bridges are owned by the federal government, primarily those on federally owned land. 

About 9% of all bridges carry Interstate Highways, and another 25% serve arterial highways 
other than Interstates. 2 Interstate and other major arterial bridges carry almost 80% of average 
daily traffic. The highest traffic loads are on Interstate Highway bridges in urban areas; these 
account for only 5% of all bridges, but carried 36% of average daily traffic in 20 12. 3 



Bridge Conditions 

Federal law requires states to periodically inspect public road bridges and to report these findings 
to the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA). This information permits FHWAto characterize 
the existing condition of a bridge compared with one newly built and to identify those that are 
structurally deficient or functionally obsolete. A bridge is considered structurally deficient “if 
significant load-carrying elements are found to be in poor or worse condition due to deterioration 
and/or damage, or the adequacy of the waterway opening provided by the bridge is determined to 
be extremely insufficient to the point of causing intolerable traffic interruptions.” 4 

A functionally obsolete bridge, on the other hand, is one whose current geometric 
characteristics — deck geometry (such as the number and width of lanes), roadway approach 
alignment, and over/underclearances — do not meet current design standards or traffic demands. A 
bridge can be both structurally deficient and functionally obsolete, but structural deficiencies take 
precedence in classification. As a result, a bridge that is structurally deficient and functionally 
obsolete is classified in the FHWA’s National Bridge Inventory as structurally deficient. 

A bridge classified as structurally deficient or functionally obsolete is not necessarily unsafe, but 
may require the posting of a vehicle weight or height restriction. 

The proportion of bridges classified as structurally deficient has declined 54% since 1990, and 
fell every year between 1990 and 2012 (see Figure 1). In 2012, approximately 67,000 bridges, or 
1 1% of the total number of bridges, were classified as structurally deficient, as compared to 



1 The standards, authorized at 23 U.S.C. §144, cover bridges located on public roads that are 20 feet (6.1 meters) in 
length or longer. U.S. Department of Transportation, Federal Highway Administration, “Bridges by Owner, December 
2012,” National Bridge Inventory, http://www.fliwa.dot.gov/bridge/britab.cfm. 

2 Arterials, including Interstates, are roads designed to provide for relatively long trips at high speed and usually have 
multiple lanes and limited access. U.S. Department of Transportation, Federal Highway Administration, “Functional 
Classification of Bridges by Highway System, 2012 Count,” National Bridge Inventory, http://www.fhwa.dot.gov/ 
bridge/britab.cfm. 

3 U.S. Department of Transportation, Federal Highway Administration, “Functional Classification of Bridges by 
Highway System, 2012 ADT,” National Bridge Inventory, http://www.fliwa.dot.gov/bridge/britab.cfm. 

4 U.S. Department of Transportation, Federal Highway Administration, and Federal Transit Administration, 2010 
Status of the Nation ’s Highways, Bridges, and Transit: Conditions and Performance, Washington, DC, 3-10, 
http://www.fhwa.dot.gov/policy/2010cpr/pdfs.htm. 
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138,000 in 1990. The number of functionally obsolete bridges declined by 16% over the same 
period. 



Figure I . Structurally Deficient Bridges in the United States, 1990-2012 

Percent of All Bridges in Category 




Source: 1990-2010: U.S. Department of Transportation, Research and Innovative Technology Administration, 
Bureau of Transportation Statistics, National Transportation Statistics, table 1-28; 201 1-2012: U.S. Department of 
Transportation, Federal Highway Administration, National Bridge Inventory, “Count, Area, and Length of Bridges 
by Highway System.” 

Bridges on the most heavily traveled roads, such as Interstates and other arterials, are generally in 
better condition than bridges on more lightly traveled routes. For example, 4.7% of urban 
interstate bridges were considered structurally deficient in 2012, about half of the 9.8% structural 
deficiency rate of urban bridges on local roads. Likewise, 4.1% of rural Interstate Highway 
bridges were structurally deficient in 2012, about a quarter of the 17.2% structural deficiency rate 
of bridges on rural roads handling local traffic. 

As the bridges on local roads are usually owned by local governments, locally owned bridges had 
more than twice the structural deficiency rate of state-owned bridges in 2012. Some 14.8% of 
locally owned bridges were categorized as structurally deficient in 2012, versus 7.0% of state- 
owned bridges. For bridge deficiency and obsolescence rates by state see Appendix A. 
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